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‘HOW DYE DO?’ 

Tue social principle in man is strong and ineradicable. 
He may be proud, domineering, or all that is bad; 
but to confine him with Diogenes in a tub, or a 
Platonic lover in some brilliant satellite, were an 
intolerable punishment. Solitary confinement is, and 
ever must be, the keenest corrective trial. A man 
may rave about his independence, and desire a whole 
universe to himself, hollow to resound his massive 
tread, mirrored to reflect his noble form; but therein 
he stifles the outgrowing inclinations of his own 
heart, and does not guess how sensibly he would 
feel the want of the commonest expressions and 
salutations of everyday-life. Prometheus, chained 
on his crag, amid the eternal snows, and gnawed 
by the vulture, and Simon Stylites on his lonely 
column, are apt types of such a solitary friendless 
creature. Individual isolation is unnatural and 
inhuman. Nor is the self-centered existence of nations 
one whit more possible, or in accordance with the 
nature of things. No matter how uncivilised a people 
may be, or how remote in distance or history ; in their 
warm welcoming of strangers impelled to their shores 
by curiosity or commerce, this sociality, this dormant 
consciousness of a primeval oneness, seems to burst 
forth. Our own highly favoured and social land, in 
an age when steam and electricity have done their 
best to promote universal brotherhood, has been 
making a mighty clamour, lest Earth should be the 
only inhabited orb in the universe. Our social bias 
would even people the moon and stars with beings 
like ourselves. 

Growing naturally out of this irrepressible instinct, 
are all those relations and virtues which adorn our 
common life, and promote good feeling amongst men. 
This sociality will express itself outwardly, either in 
actions or common speech. Man will recognise his 
fellows, and even where there are no positive ties, 
there will be an interchange of ceremonies and good- 
wishes. These gratulations are as extended as the 
liuman race itself; and the rude savages who have 
never before seen the white man’s face, are as ready 
to make their friendly obeisance, as are mutual friends 
endeared by a long attachment, or those whom a fine 
bright morning makes unusually genial. 

There is something peculiarly interesting in these 
common forms of salutation, current in different parts 
of the world. They give us admirable evidence of the 
geniality and good qualities of mankind, individually 
and nationally, and are the rude poetry of life, which 
is refined and beautified in the poet’s song. In these 
forms of friendliness and recognition, all the great 


features of races seem, in geological phrase, to crop 
out; and while they are interesting in themselves, 
they serve to strengthen previous convictions, and 
indicate much genuine kindness where it was least to 
be expected. 

The term ‘salutation’ is equally applicable to those 
well-wishes which are current in common life, as to 
those acts and gestures which are their substitutes or 
accompaniments. The word itself, which expresses 
either, exists in very similar forms in several languages. 
In Latin, from which the others are derived, it is 
salutare, to wish health; in Italian, it is the same word, 
differently accentuated ; in Spanish, it is saludar; in 
French, saluer; and in the old English of Chaucer and 
his predecessors, salue and salew. 

In the kindly wishes and compliments which have 
become household words and national inheritances 
amongst men, there is less variety than will be found 
in the various mute signs of friendly feeling. The 
common wish, ‘Good-morning,’ or ‘Good-day,’ is a 
contraction of the one used by our pious ances- 
tors, ‘God give ye a good day ;’ and ‘Good-bye’ is a 
similar corruption for ‘God be wi’ ye.’ ‘Farewell’ 
is another Saxon term employed in parting, synony- 
mous with the Latin terms Vale and Valete—‘May 
you be in health ;’ and the French word Adieu, now 
Anglicised, expresses the beautiful sentiment, ‘I 
leave you to God.’ In Roman Catholic countries, 
‘Praised be Jesus Christ,’ to which is answered, 
‘For ever, Amen,’ are the usual daily courtesies, 
The German miners’ salute, ‘Good-luck to you,’ is 
expressive of their mingled benevolence and super- 
stition. Amongst the eastern nations, there is a 
flourish about these tokens of friendliness peculiarly 
characteristic. The Turk confides you to Allah in 
the most determined and poetic manner, and blesses 
you from the crown of your head to the sole of 
your feet, with quotations from their proverbs and 
wonderful poetry, until you are almost smothered in 
flowery sentiment. The Koran enjoins them thus: 
‘When ye are saluted with a salutation, salute the 
person with a better salutation, or at least return 
the same; for God taketh an account of all things ;’ 
and they invariably manage to outdo the foreigner, 
however long and ably prepared his sentiment may 
be. This doubling of the salutation was common 
also amongst the Jews; the answer to a ‘ Good-day, 
my lord,’ being generally, ‘A good and a long day 
to my lord.” The Jews, too, anciently enjoined 
the saluting only of friends, and were careful to 
avoid strangers. Hence is derived the scriptural 
expostulation, ‘If ye salute your brethren only, what 
do ye more than others?’ Their ordinary forms were 
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—‘God be gracious to thee, my son. Be thou blessed 
of Jehovah! May God be with you!’ and, to their 
kings, ‘ Sir, be your life prospered.’ 

The Arab, like the Turk, retains the old ‘Peace be 
with thee,’ so often rolled out as Pax voliscum from 
unctuous priestly lips; and the reply is, ‘ With you be 

” He addresses the stranger with ‘Welcome! 
What do you wish ?’—and a ‘ God reward you’ suffices 
to remunerate for any attentions at their hospitable 
hands. The scriptural injunction, ‘Salute no man 
by the way,’ is thought by some to indicate this 
saluting as a hinderance to the disciples’ journeying. 
The African traveller, Hameman, says the better 
educated the Arab, the more persevering will he be 
in questions as to your welfare. He once saw a 
well-dressed Fezzan youth accost an Arab of Augila. 
The youth detained the old man for some time, and, 
not content with this, ran by his horse's side for 
half a mile, ejaculating: *‘ How dost thou fare? Well, 
how art thou thyself? Praised be God, thou art 
arrived in peace! How dost thou do?’ and other 
similar civilities. The Chinese Yung fo, ‘ Happiness 
is painted upon thy countenance,’ is a common 
salute amongst the men; whilst the women, only 
allowed to salute their own sex, say Van fo, ‘ May 
all happiness be with you.’ Towards the ladies of 
Siam, no matter how old or ugly, all the terms of 
delight and preciousness heaven and earth afford are 
indiscriminately employed; and the prefix ‘ young’ is, 
no doubt, very pleasing when coupled with ‘heaven, 
diamond, angel, and flower.’ In Paraguay, in South 
America, when a person returns after a lengthy 
absence, he enters his home and seats himself; the 
females walk around him for a time in silence, and 
then burst forth into all sorts of mournful salutations, 
and pour upon his ears all the disagreeable incidents 
that have marked his absence, which he gravely 
repeats after them; and, this over, they lapse into 
more joyous tones, and an entertainment concludes 
the event. ‘ Wacosh,’ ‘hoec,’ and ‘ lawlee,’ words 
expressive of friendly welcome, were bawled out 
with stentorian lungs by the natives when Captain 
Cook was exploring the north-west coast of America. 

The oldest form of salutation in which there is 
outward action and signs is that of embracing and 
kissing various parts of the body. When Esau met 
his brother Jacob, the latter bowed seven times to 
the ground, and Esau ran to meet him, and fell upon 
his neck and embraced him. Joab, as we find in the 
Bible, also took Amasa by the beard to kiss him; 
and this practice is still current amongst the Arabs 
and Moors whien both parties are friends and of 
equal rank; and other eastern tribes also take one 
another by the chin in giving a hearty salute. The 
kissing of the shoulder or neck was also common 
amongst both equals and inferiors; but the kissing 
of the feet, although not unusual with the Jews, 
is generally deemed an expression of servility, 
inasmuch as the saluting person generally threw 
himself on the ground before the object of his real 
or simulated affection. Pope Constantine I. had his 
foot kissed by the emperor Justinian II. when he 
entered Constantinople in 710, and Pope Valentine 
I., about 827, was the first who required it as an 
established form of respect. Poles, Bohemians, and 
Russians are all profuse in these salutes, on the 
ground, of the knees, hands, and garments of indivi- 
duals. To kiss the forehead of a Russian lady, is 
the height of good-breeding; but in Italy and 
Germany, if against the lady’s wish, it is punishable 
by law. Gentlemen in Germany and France often 
embrace and kiss each other openly, and many an 
exiled son of Erin, tramping along our highways, 


which is not the least interesting trait in their char- 
acter. Kissing the hands is a mark of respect that 


thus welcomes his friend with an amount of affection 


was very much observed in ancient times. Priam 
kissed the hand of Achilles in the Jliad of Homer, and 
with both Greek and Jew such salutation was used 
towards the higher functionaries in the government. 
The greatest act of politeness with which an Egyptian 
can salute a stranger, is to kiss his hand and place it 
upon his head. The members of an English adminis- 
tration kiss the Queen's hand on their first audience, 
and when a foreign empress is present at court, her 
hand is generally extended to the kneeling courtiers 
who are about to kiss her garment. ‘The younger 
members of the nobility, when presented to the 
Queen, receive from her a kiss upon the cheek. 

The bow, in various forms, seems to be next in 
antiquity and prevalence. Its general form is merely 
an inclination of the head or body, but in some cases 
it is accompanied with many strange and remarkable 
actions. The old Jewish form was to lay the right 
hand on the bosom and gently incline the body; but 
when the person recognised was a superior in rank, 
the obeisance was much lower. The ‘Turk makes the 
sign of the cross on his breast with his hands, and 
then bows. The Hindoo salam consists in placing 
the right hand on the breast with a profound bow, 
and then touching the ground and his forehead with 
the same hand. A Chinese mandarin, meeting his 
superior in rank, stops his sedan, and bows reveren- 
tially; and in their reception of visitors, various 
bowings and bendings of the knee «re gone through 
in the hall, and many florid and titular compliments 
passed, ere the visitor is allowed to take a seat and 
open his communication. When two Chinese friends 
meet, they join their hands on their breasts, or above 
their heads, and inclining somewhat, exclaim: ‘ Tsin 
tsin’—a complimentary expression something like 
‘Glad to see you.’ If a long period has intervened 
between their last meeting, they repeatedly fall on 
their knees, and bend forwards, asking questions, and 
uttering extravagant gratulations. ‘The Cingalese 
salute their superiors by bowing the body, and at the 
same time extending both hands with the palms 
upwards. In Borneo, the salam is in general use, 
but they have also a custom of raising both hands 
above the forehead ; and should the person saluted be 
a prince, they bow themselves to the ground, and 
retire backwards on their hands and knees. The 
salute of the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands is 
even still more curious and complicated. They bend 
the whole body forward, place their hands upon their 
cheeks, elevate one leg, and bend the knee. The 
Siamese makes an ungallant bow by throwing him- 
self on the ground before his master or superior. The 
latter then sends one of his attendants to see if the 
inferior has eaten anything of a disagreeable odour, or 
is otherwise unfit for audience. If such be the case, 
he is unceremoniously kicked by his superior, and 
makes his exit much more hastily than he came in; 
but otherwise, he is lifted up by the attendants, and 
opens his business. The Egyptian salutation consists 
in the extension of the hands, or pressure of them 
against the breast, and an ordinary declination. The 
bow is the polite form of salutation with both the 
French and ourselves, although undeniably more 
cultivated, and better executed, by our gallant neigh- 
bours. Yet our ancestors were firm and constant 
inculcators of the graces of deportment. Any one who 
will take the trouble to dig amongst the charters of 
the endowed grammar-schools that are scattered 
up and down the country, will find that one of the 
special purposes of their founders was, the ‘ teaching 
of good manners and behaviour ;’ and in towns where 
the old routine is unaltered, the well-dressed stranger 
will meet with bows and courtesies, given with true 
rank-and-file precision. 

The shaking of hands seems always to have been 
an act of good-fellowship wherever it has been current. 
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-of classification. 


With what people it first came into extensive practice 
is unknown, although its use amongst the early con- 
verts to Christianity, in conjunction with the ‘holy kiss,’ 
would indicate its employment in place of the older 
form of embracing. Pythagoras, the founder of the 
great intellectual school at Crotona, held that friend- 
ship was imperishable, and that it therefore behoved 
no man indiscriminately to conjoin right hands, and 
thus give the highest pledge of fidelity and friendship 
to unworthy persons. Ritson, the old English ballad- 
antiquary, has a verse in one of his collections, very 
emphatic, respecting it as a true test of feeling; for 
they were unquestionably hearty hand-shakers in 
olden times: 


For the hand of the heart is the index, declaring 
If well or if ill, how its master will stand ; 

I heed not the tongue, of its friendship the swearing, 
I judge of a friend by the shake of his hand. 


In most civilised countries, the shaking of the hand 
is the established form of friendly greeting, and it is 
almost unnecessary to add that Englishmen are 
eminent for the vigour and cordiality of their grasp. 
The Arabians of the desert shake hands with friends 
as many as six or eight times. Many negro races 
prefer confining their attentions to the fingers alone. 
Seizing the hand, they pull away at the fingers until 
the joints begin to crack. ‘The people of Lower 
Guinea also seize the fingers in an odd manner, 
cracking them, and calling out: ‘Thy servant, thy 
servant.’ In the upper provinces of Guinea, they 
mutually embrace, and join the fore or index finger 
of the right hands, until they crack, when bending 
forward they say: ‘Good-day, good-day ;’ or if the 
persons be of the upper rank, they exclaim: ‘ Peace, 
peace.’ The Moors, also, are fond of shaking the 
right hand. 

A variety of other forms of salutation are incapable 
The Japanese, in meeting his supe- 
rior, doffs his sandals, introduces his right hand into 
his left sleeve, and lets his wrists fall gently upon his 
knees, when with a rocking, shuffling gait, he quietly 
passes his superior, jerking out in lugubrious tones 
the while: ‘Augh, augh! don’t hurt me, don’t hurt 
me!’ A stranger in Marocco has his presence of 
mind seriously shaken out of him by a Moorish horse- 
man riding down upon him in a furious manner, sud- 
denly checking his horse in front of him, and firing a 
pistol over his head. The Egyptians, when in their 
divans, mutually take off each other’s slippers, and 
place them by their sides. The negroes of Sierra 
Leone bend their right elbows until the hand touches 
the mouth, the right thumbs and forefingers are then 
placed together, and slowly withdrawn. The Lap- 
landers press their noses together, and the Tahitian 
observes the same ceremony, afterwards rubbing the 
other’s hand on his own nose and mouth. Two bands 
of North American Indians meeting, they throw them- 
selves on the ground before they come near enough 
to converse, and the two eldest of each party advance 
with their budget of news. An awful sighing then 
takes place, ending in a perfect yell; each sex 
approaches in different groups, and a distribution of 
tobacco-pipes amongst the men ends the ceremony. 
In South America, they are unusually pert and 
laconic. Two greeting, one says ‘Thou?’ and the 
other says ‘Yes,’ and they pass on. The Cingalese 
women clap their hands, lifting them up to their 
foreheads. Other customs, equally curious and 
amusing, are fast disappearing before the inter- 
course with more civilised nations, which is con- 
stantly following upon the extension of commerce ; 
and more refined modes of friendly recognition are 
replacing those rude and grotesque salutations, which, 
while they indicate the same common feelings, 
can scarcely be said to shew the same amount of 


culture and intelligence. The spread of knowledge 
and a more extended intercourse are immediately 
perceptible in the manners of the outward man; and 
in the constant attrition of social life he acquires a 
finish and grace which, if it exhibits less fervour, is 
still not wanting in sincerity or manliness. 


THE WILD HUNTSMAN IN FRANCE. 


France, too, has its Wild Huntsman, and, in truth, 
one who is considerably older than either of his 
German colleagues. It may easily be supposed that 
the German barons Von Hackelberg and Von Roden- 
burg are but posthumous sons of the French chasseur, 
or, to speak more plainly, that the German legend is 
of French origin. It has become incorporated into 
German life, like many other French legends—those 
of the beautiful Magellone, Melusine, and others, to 
wit—and it still flourishes on German soil, long after 
it has been all but forgotten in France, a country 
which changes even its legends, as soon as possible. 

The French legend of the Wild Huntsman is 
connected with a historical person, who was born 
about the close of the ninth century, one Thibault- 
le-Tricheur, called also Le Vieux (the Old), of 
the house of Champagne, Count de Tours, of Blois, 
and other extensive feudal domains. The sins that 
have procured for him the appellation of Chasseur 
Noir, and doomed him to an everlasting nightly 
hunt, are not specified, but they do not seem to 
have been ecclesiastical offences, as in the German 
instances. The clergy must have been ungrateful, 
indeed, if they took any part in his condemnation, for 
‘Thibald the Rogue’ built them many a cloister, and 
made large offerings to the church. It seems that 
the people themselves, of their own accord, ranked 
him among the evil spirits, and with good right. 
Thibald was the prototype of the great baron of the 
middle ages, and as such was the first on French soil 
who, availing himself of the ruin of the Carlovingian 
dynasty, declared himself independent, and the 
hereditary possessor of his fee; and founded the first 
of those great baronies, every one of which soon 
became more powerful than the kingdom of France 
proper, under the early Capets. It was he who took 
the field against his feudal lord, Louis-d’Outremer, 
and made him prisoner. His hundred-yeared life, 
which procured him the cognomen of the Old, he 
spent in fighting, robbing, hunting, and in taking 
and breaking oaths. He was cruel, coarse, cunning, 
greedy, brave, superstitious, and godless. The pea- 
santry on his immense domain he treated with more 
cruelty than he did his hounds. An old verse thus 
characterises 


A homme ne a femme ne porta amitié 
De frane ne de chétif n’eut merci, ne pitié 
Ne douta a faire mal ceuvre ou péché. 


As a penalty for his misdeeds, he is doomed ever- 
lastingly to carry on, in the character of the Wild 
Huntsman, the sport he had loved too dearly, with 
the idea, probably, that he must at last get tired of 
it, and the thing become a punishment. 

In former times, this hunt was common through 
all the interior of France; but at the present day 
it is confined to Sologne, and the wild woods 
round the castle of Chambord. The particulars of 
this chase we are not able to give, inasmuch as 
it is invisible; but it is heard rioting among the 
summits of trees, by the sound of horns, the hunts- 
man’s cry, the barking of the hounds, the crack of 
the whip, the neighing of the horses, the groans of 
the stricken deer, and accompanied by the whistling 
and roaring of the wind. Equally ignorant are we 
as to whether Thibald the Rogue has his face in the 
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nape of his neck, like Baron von Hackelberg, or 
carries it in front, like ordinary mortals. 

In earlier ages, when Chambord and the possessions 
of Thibald, the castle of Blois, were yet the centre- 
point of French history, and the residence of the 
court, the Chasseur Noir was regarded as a prophet 
of evil. He was heard to howl in the wind when 
any calamity or great crime was impending. In such 
cases, he was always particularly noisy in the vicinity 
of Chambord and Blois. The inhabitants of Sologne, 
however, can no longer specify the occasions when 
he appeared as an evil prophet; but it is still remem- 
bered that in the year 1750—consequently, at a time 
when the legend had long been dormant in Cham- 
bord—he repeatedly howled round the castle in a 
very terrible manner; while the events that followed 
shewed that he didn’t make all that fuss about 
nothing. 

Chambord, this fairy castle, this master-piece of 
the sixteenth century, so rich in art, and, in truth, 
one of the most majestic buildings that the present 
millennium has produced, belonged at the period in 
question to the Marshal Moritz von Sachsen. Louis 
XV. had presented it to the victor of Fontenoy as a 
reward for his many successful battles, and for his 
treachery towards his German fatherland. Moritz, 
in whose veins ran the blood of Augustus von 
Sachsen, mingled with that of the adventurers of 
the house of Kénigsmark, was addicted to all 
the pleasures which corrupt princes patronise; and 
commenced at this time in Chambord a volup- 
tuous style of life that might almost vie with the 
gaieties there in the time of Francis I. Here was 
a crowd of noble lords and ladies, just as at the 
court of Louis XV.; and the forest of Chambord, the 
dim avenues and labyrinths of the castle, rivalled the 
gardens and parks of the king. To make the com- 
parison complete, Madame Pompadour came fre- 
quently to visit this hero, who inherited the bodily 
vigour of his father and the beauty of his maternal 
uncle. A hall of the castle was used as a theatre, in 
which played the companies of the famous Favard 
and Mademoiselle Chantilly, whom the marshal loved 
and the director married. The lavish hospitality of 
the lord of Chambord was universally appreciated ; 
and the greatest dignitaries crowded around him who 
was so high in the king’s favour through the favour 
of Madame Pompadour. ‘The Prince de Conti alone 
was absent. 

The Prince was perhaps the only declared enemy 
of the favourite Marshal von Sachsen. In the battle 
of Fontenoy, Conti was in dread of the strong 
columns of the English-Hanoverian army. When 
they pressed on, he hastened to the king, and implored 
him to retire and save his valuable life, as the battle 
was already lost. ‘The king wept, but acted according 
to the advice of the prince. On riding off the battle- 
field, he met the Marshal von Sachsen, whom he 
sorrowfully addressed : ‘So we have lost the battle.’ 

*What villain has told you that?’ exclaimed the 
marshal. ‘I tell you, the battle is won.’ And 
the battle was won, and Moritz was loaded with 
honours and distinctions—so overloaded, indeed, 
that Conti had no choice but to restrain his feeling 
of revenge. He had not forgotten, however, that 
the marshal had called him a villain; and when 
Moritz von Sachsen had, through his voluptuousness 
in Chambord, thrust the memory of his victories 
somewhat into the background, and when it was said 
that the gigantic constitution of the conqueror of 
Fontenoy had suffered considerably in consequence 
of his excessive debaucheries, the Prince de Conti 
remembered in the liveliest manner that he had 
been called a villain. - 

About this time the marshal, with his lords and 
ladies, resolved on a moonlight ride through the forest 
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of Chambord. The autumn night was exceedingly 
mild and bright; the company was full of chat, mirth, 
and laughter. All on a sudden, a roaring noise was 
heard above the heads of the company, as if some 
furious hurricane were blowing over them. The sky 
became dark, and a strange smell of sulphur tainted 
the atmosphere. The riders reined in their horses; 
but suddenly a frightful panic seized the whole com- 
pany, and noble lords and ladies galloped off in every 
direction, as though pursued by some evil spirit. The 
marshal alone, in his invincible courage, remained, 
though somewhat shivering, on the spot. He spurred 
his horse, but it did not move. ‘The atmosphere 
around him now became furious as a whirlwind, 
and through the whirlwind a strange-looking horse- 
man descended to the earth. He wore an old black 
iron coat-of-mail. From his closed visor stared forth 
a pair of eyelashes of extraordinary length, and as 
white as snow; and locks of hair as white spread 
over his shoulders. 

‘Moritz von Sachsen,’ said the apparition, ‘get 
thee hence out of my territory, and from my wood. 
Thou hast nothing to do here. If thou art not gone 
within thirty days, it will be worse for thee.’ ‘And 
who art thou?’ asked Moritz. ‘I am Thibault the 
Old.’ So saying, he sprang into the air and vanished 
in the whirlwind. 

Moritz rode back to the castle, to'd his adventure, 
and laughed, and his incredulous court laughed with 
him. After the tale and the laughter, the marshal 
considered it cowardice to heed the warning of the 
Wild Huntsman, and he therefore remained in Cham- 
bord, living in pleasure with Madame Favard, Madame 
Pompadour, and his own riotous hunting companions, 

But ona certain night in the end of November 1750, 
the Wild Huntsman again appeared over the castle 
and park of Chambord, and this time with a noise and 
cry, a howling and whistling, such as had never been 
heard before. The Ukraine horses which the marshal 
had reared here, and which were grazing in the park, 
broke through their enclosures, and with dishevelled 
manes, galloped off in every direction. The two 
regiments of Lancers, which he always had with him, 
quitted their stables and barracks, and in their fright 
were about to throw themselves upon their horses, as 
though some awful calamity were awaiting them; but 
they saw only misty spectres, which seemed to be 
sitting and whistling upon the broad chimneys of 
the castle, or leaping from one gable to another. 
Will-o’-the-wisps were running over the large castle- 
meadows, and owls were shrieking from the roofs, 
Towards morning, all was peaceful and clear again, 
but every one in the vicinity knew that something 
dreadful was about to happen. 

Shortly after seven o'clock, a close carriage, that 
seemed to have come from a distance, drew up at the 
entrance to the park, and a courier dashed into the 
courtyard. A valet de chambre took from him a letter, 
and carried it to the marshal, who was still in bed. 
The marshal read the letter, sprang out of bed, clothed 
himself in haste, and summoned his adjutant. ‘The 
arrival of the courier had awakened the curiosity of 
the servants; they listened, and observed that the 
marshal and his adjutant descended a secret staircase, 
crossed over the castle moat, and entered the park. As 
they entered the first al/ée, two men stepped down from 
the carriage that was waiting there. After a few 
minutes, the strangers again entered their carriage, 
and drove away ; the marshal, leaning upon the arm 
of his adjutant, returned by the same path to the 
castle, and went back to his bed. The servants were 
summoned, and it was soon reported through the 
castle that the marshal was very ill, in consequence 
of a severe cold he had taken: on the following day 
he died. 

This, therefore, was the event signified by the 
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apparition of the Wild Huntsman. It was his last 
official appearance: with the fates of France, or of 
public men, he has henceforth had nothing to do; he 
has sunk down to a mere spirit of the district, of whom 
the inhabitants of the villages and farms of Sologne 
only speak when the storm is raging. Even in the 
city of Blois itself, on whose eminence Thibault the 
Rogue built his castle, the Chasseur Noir is known 
among the learned alone as one of their countrymen. 
By all the rest of France he is forgotten, and the 
frequenters of the grand Opera know of his existence, 
only from Der Frcischiitz, which they take to be pure 
German. 

The legends of France have met with the same fate 
as its songs. The reminiscences of the middle ages 
were obliterated as far back as the period of Louis 
XII. and Francis I., by the glory of new times and by 
Italian influences. The excitement of the Italian war- 
stories was superseded by that of the religious war ; 
the memory of this, again, was dimmed by the so- 
called ‘great century’ of Louis XIV.; and between 
these epochs and our own times, the great revolution 
has fixed a wide, yawning, impassable abyss. Most 
of the myths and legends which seem to belong to 
the middle ages, and which at this day flourish more 
among citizens than in true country-life, are the 
artful productions of some fashionable writers of the 
last century, who arose and became popular @ la 
Loreley. Of the real middle-age myths, the last trace 
will soon vanish from France. ‘That of the Wild 


Huntsman is fast fading away ; and we have intro- 
duced it merely for the sake of pointing out something 
common among very different peoples, an always 
interesting exercise. 


OUR SCREW-NAVY. 


Jomn Butt is sorely puzzled ; he cannot tell what to 
make of it. He is roused out of a pleasant slumber, 
and finds his old cherished opinions most rudely 
assailed. He has always had faith in the dictum 
that England holds her position as the first naval 
power in the world, and he cannot easily give 
it up. He insists that what Nelson did sixty 
years ago, we could do again, if necessary. He 
points to the eagerness of the British sailors to 
thrash the Russians in the late war, and to the fact 
that the thrashing was only prevented by the hiding 
of one fleet behind stone-walls at Cronstadt, and 
by the sinking of another beneath the entrance of 
Sebastopol harbour. He knows that he has paid 
enormously in the last few years for ‘Naval Esti- 
mates ;’ and he feels that in justice he ought now 
to possess a large, efficient, and well-equipped fleet. 
And yet, what is he told? Two or three old admi- 
rals, who have given and received hard knocks in their 
time, inform him that our navy is very incomplete, 
and that unless we maintain a Channel fleet, we shall 
rue it some day. Two or three eccentric members 
of parliament, and other eccentrics who are not 
in parliament, loudly assert that the French are 
coming—to land somewhere on our coasts; and 
draw pictures of thirty thousand French soldiers 
marching down Cheapside, with money-bags taken 
from the vaults of the Bank of England. All sorts 
of frightful things are said, and the lady-boarders at 
lodging-houses on the south coast meditate with 
mixed feelings on the possible appearance of ferocious 
foreigners landing on the beach some fine morning. 
In this as in most other matters, what John Bull 
most wants is a correct statement of the actual con- 
dition of affairs: give him this, and he will find a 
remedy for what is wrong. Unfortunately, official 
pedantry and..xoutine stand much in the way. The 
Admiralty and the War-office are famous for non- 
communicativeness; they profess that it might be 


dangerous to reveal their secrets to the world; and 
yet it is pretty certain that foreign governments 
know what is going on in our arsenals and dock- 
yards. Happily, the subject has now been brought 
forward in a way that will set all the facts in their 
proper light. Whether from the open display of 
French naval power at Cherbourg, or from any other 
cause, the Admiralty now demand more ships and 
more seamen; and this demand has been the cause 
of much publication of valuable documents. About 
the middle of December, a long and important paper 
on the state of the British navy was read before 
the Society of Arts by Mr E. J. Reed, who, before 
becoming one of the editors of the Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine, was connected with the Royal Dockyard at Ports- 
mouth. In this paper were brought forward many 
valuable historical and statistical facts relating to 
the navy, little known before to the general public; 
and in the discussion which followed, the well-known 
names of Sir Charles Shaw, Admiral Sartorius, 
Captain Norton, Mr Nasmyth, Mr Scott Russell, 
Mr Ditchburn, Captain Fishbourne, and Sir Charles 
Napier, were found amongst those who supplied 
comments or suggestions. Two months afterwards, 
the Mechanics’ Magazine—which, after thirty-five 
years of usefulness, has assumed a new form, 
enlarged dimensions, and increased importance— 
gave two valuable Admiralty documents, one signed 
1850, and anotl:er 1856, which had never before seen 
the light, but which Mr Reed obtained official per- 
mission to print. ‘These documents contained the 
results of a vast number of experiments on screw 
war-steamers, made during a period of sixteen years, 
and tabulated with such minuteness as to be invalu- 
able to ship-builders and engine-builders. About 
this time, Sir Howard Douglas published an important 
work on steam-warfare; and about this time, too— 
partly owing to a sort of rivalry between the ‘out’ 
and the ‘in’ Lords of the Admiralty—valuable official 
returns were ordered and obtained by parliament. It 
results from all this, that we now know what we have 
got, and how we obtained it, in the form of a steam- 
navy. The reader will not be sorry to have the facts 
plainly set before him. 

The first point is this—our sailing war-ships are 
things of the past; they have done their work, and 
are gone; their glory is wrapped up with the glory 
of Nelson and Collingwood, Howe and Jervis. We 
are building no more of them. Some are rotting; 
some are used as block-ships or hulks; some are 
being lengthened and converted into screw-steamers. 
The shape, the dimensions, the moving-power, the 
armament, all are being changed, insomuch that, for 
all warlike purposes, we must now regard the steam- 
navy as the navy; and all our future hostilities by 
sea, whether for attack or defence, must be regulated 
on a steam-engine basis. The next point to notice is, 
that our success by sea in the great Napoleon wars 
was due to the skill of our commanders and the pluck 
of our men—not to the excellence of our ships. The 
science of naval architecture was more studied on the 
continent than in England ; insomuch that, class for 
class, foreign war-ships were better than our own. 
We overloaded our ships with guns, in proportion to 
the size, and thus injured their fitness for speed 
and manevvring. After the wars with France and 
America, the Admiralty resolved to enlarge our ships, 
and to make sundry changes in form and adjustment ; 
and these alterations, during a period of forty years, 
were carried out by three officers who successively 
filled the post of surveyor to the navy—Sir Robert 
Seppings, Sir William Symonds, and Sir Baldwin 
Walker. 

One great experiment has been, to determine 
whether iron is a good material for ships of war. In 
1843, after a few minor experiments, the government 
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began to build iron ships. They built or purchased 
eighteen such in three years. It has been clearly ascer- 
tained that, for merchant-vessels, iron is superior 
to wood; they may be built lighter and stronger, 
of greater capacity, of superior speed, of increased 
durability, and at a less cost both for purchase and 
repair. But for ships-of-war, there are two fatal 
objections. One is, that the bottoms of iron ships get 
rapidly foul; and that a ship-of-war is often engaged 
for years together in service, far from any facilities 
for cleaning the hull below water. The other is, 
that iron hulls are shattered by shot much more 
injuriously than those of wood; and no contrivance 
of an elastic lining—of cork, india-rubber, felt, &c.— 
behind the sheet iron, has sufficed to remove this evil. 
So important are these defects, that the government 
in 1850 ceased to build iron war-ships, and none have 
since been added to our navy. 

But now we come to tle grand improvement, the 
great reformer of our century—Steam. The readers of 
Chambers’s Journal do not require to be informed what 
were the chief facts connected with the rise and pro- 
gress of steam-navigation ; the story has more than 
once been told, in different forms. What we have 
here to do, is to shew how steam got into the royal 
navy. It was in 1815 that Lord Melville ordered an 
engine to be built for the sloop-of-war Congo, to try 
the paddle as a means of propulsion. Nothing more 
was done till 1821, when the small steamer Monkey 
was purchased by the Admiralty. Next, the Comet 
was built; and after this, many other paddle-ships of 
war—some designed by Sir Robert Seppings, some 
by shipwrights in the dockyards, some by private 
persons. Sir William Symonds took up this matter 
in 1832; he built many paddle war-steamers which 
were severely criticised both by naval officers and 
by ship-builders. What would have been the present 
state of the British navy if the screw-propeller had not 
been invented, it is in vain to conjecture; we have 
only to deal with facts as we find them. Very early 
in the history of steam-navigation, the idea occurred 
to inventors that an Archimedean Screw might be 
used instead of paddles; but it was not until 1837 
that Captain Ericsson practically tested the matter on 
the Thames. In 1840, Mr Smith introduced a screw- 
propeller of such improved form that our merchants at 
once took the matter up, and began to build com- 
mercial steamers with screws instead of paddles. 
Impelled by public opinion, Symonds took up the 
matter also, on the part of the government. 

It was in 1840, then, that the attention of the 
Admiralty authorities was first pointedly directed to 
the use of the screw as a proposed substitute for the 
paddle. The Archimedes of only 237 tons, built by a 
* Screw-Propeller Company,’ which was at that time 
in existence, made a voyage round Great Britain so 
steadily and successfully, that the Admiralty commis- 
sioned Captain Chappell and Mr Lloyd to try that 
vessel against the Widgeon, a paddle-wheel Dover 
mail-steamer of less tonnage and draught, but greater 
steam-power. Six competitive voyages were made in 
the Channel. It was found that the speed of the 
Archimedes was slightly inferior to that of the Widgeon, 
in smooth water or light winds; but that against a 
strong wind, the screw beat the paddle. Moreover, if 
allowance were made for difference of steam-force, it 
was proved that—horse-power against horse-power— 
the screw took the lead in fair weather as in foul. 
The Archimedes was a noisy little ship; the shafts and 
gearing rumbled terribly ; but this was an evil quite 
within the range of engineering skill to remedy. The 
two judges gave this favourable decision—that a 
screw-steamer can very easily be used either with 
steam or sails singly, or with both together; that in 
carrying a press of sail, a screw-steamer would not be 
so much affected by inclination of position as a paddle- 


steamer; that the backing of a screw-steamer is not 
less easy, and that the steering is more easy, than in 
a paddle-steamer; and that, in naval warfare, the 
absence of paddle-boxes would be an immense advan- 
tage, in affording room for a broadside battery, and to 
allow the steamer to come close alongside the enemy 
for boarding. 

This report was so favourable, that the Admiralty 
ordered the Rattler to be built—the first government 
screw-steamer; the size and power were to be about 
equal to those of the A/ecto paddle-steamer, in order 
that comparisons might more fairly be instituted. 
Admiralty people travel very slowly when not urged 
by a ‘pressure from without;’ and it was not until 
1843 that the Rattler was ready. Numerous trials 
were made in that and the two following years. 
These trials taught many useful facts concerning the 
most profitable number of turns in the screw, the 
weight and size of the screw and shaft, &c.; and the 
Rattler stood its ground well against the Alecto. The 
screw-steamer was afterwards put in competition 
with the Victoria and Albert, the Black Eagle, and the 
Vesuvius paddle-steamers ; and when the gallant but 
unfortunate Sir John Franklin went to the Arctic 
Seas in July 1845, the Rattler towed the Erebus and 
Terror to the Orkneys. ‘Three other small screws 
were built or bought by the Admiralty about the 
same time—the Bee, Dwarf, and Fair; ; while private 
companies built the Great Britain and other commer- 
cial screw-steamers on a magnificent scale. 

At length, in the autumn of 1845, the Admiralty 
determined that England should have a screw-navy ; 
and we have now had somewhat more than thirteen 
years’ experience of the mode in which that resolution 
has been carried out. They insisted on two important 
conditions—that every part of the machinery for a 
screw war-steamer should be below the water-line, 
to be out of the way of shot; and that the screw 
should be so adjusted as to be shipped and unshipped 
with readiness, in any weather. All the eminent 
marine engine-builders of England and Scotland were 
incited to apply their inventive ingenuity and practi- 
cal skill to this subject. The Admiralty limited the 

lsory conditions to a few in number, in order 
that the engineers might not be shackled in their 
movements. Our distinguished firms—Mandslay and 
Field, Miller and Ravenhill, Robert Napier of Glasgow, 
David Napier of London, Seaward and Capel, Penn 
of Greenwich, the Rennies, Boulton and Watt—all 
responded to the appeal, by sending in plans and 
suggestions. The Admiralty thereupon gave orders 
for fifteen pair of screw-engines for war-steamers, 
and four pair for line-of-battle block-ships; taking 
care that the above-named engineers should all have 
opportunities of putting their plans in execution. 
A block-ship is a sturdy clumsy fabric, suited to 
defend a harbour, but not swift enough to run out and 
have a sea-fight; the screw, however, gave to these 
four block-ships such mobile power that they became 
available at sea. One of the new screws, the Niger, 
was built in the same lines as the Basilisk paddle- 
steamer, to try their merits; and the result was such 
as to encourage the Admiralty in the new path 
marked out. It became more and more apparent 
that, in addition to its other excellences, the screw 
would be an auxiliary to sailing-ships, and might also 
be used to facilitate maneuvring or quick movements. 
Large and small together, there were 45 government 
screw-steamers ordered between 1840 and 1848, 
varying from 43 tons (the little Bee) to 2334 tons (the 
Sanspareil), from 5 to 780 horse-power, from 63 to 
246 feet in length. The engines were of various 
kinds, according to the plans of the several makers— 
beam, trunk, vertical, vertical oscillating, horizontal, 
horizontal trunk, horizontal oscillating, locomotive 
high-pressure, disc, and rotary. Most of the makers 
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t money by these undertakings, but they gained 
experience which became profitable to them and to 
the country in after-years. 

All the 45 screw-steamers above adverted to were 
subjected to trials, the results of which were scrupu- 
lously tabulated; but such has been the ‘red-tapism’ 
of the Admiralty, that our men of science and 
engineers have applied in vain for a publication of 
those results, until the 19th of February in the 
present year, when the public, for the first time, were 
admitted into the knowledge of experiments com- 
menced no less than nineteen years ago, and paid for 
out of the public money. 

The screw now reigned triumphant. Between 1848 
and 1856 such screw-steamers were ordered to be 
built as shewed conclusively the estimation in which 
they were held. An Admiralty paper was drawn up 
in May 1850, recording the results of all the earlier 
constructions and trials; and another, in August 1856, 
brought down the details to the spring of the last- 
named year. The advance had been prodigious. The 
second list contained the names of 91 screw-steamers 
—some of them ships of such size as had never before 
floated on the bosom of the ocean. There was the 
Duke of Wellington, of 3759 tons and 131 guns; there 
was the Marlborough, of the same number of guns, but 
greater tonnage; there was the Royal Albert, also 
of 131 guns; there was the Agamemnon, of 91 guns, 
which Admiral Lyons handled during the Crimean 
war almost as freely as if it had been a pleasure- 
yacht; there were the Algiers, the Colossus, the 
Conqueror, the Exmouth, the Hannibal, the Orion, the 
Princess Royal, the St Jean d’Acre, the late lamented 
Captain Sir William Peel’s Shannon—all magnificent 
ships, and some of them carrying such armaments as 
Nelson never dreamed of in his day. These screw 
war-ships were built at the government dockyards; 
but the engines came from the factories of the 
engineers before named, and from those of Scott 
Russell and one or two others. . The greatest speed 
recorded in the tables is that of the little Fairy, a 
steamer built for other purposes than fighting; but 
the greatest speed of the majority of the large war 
screw-steamers does not fall far below 11 knots an 
hour. The greatest horse-power is not in the largest 
ship; it is in the Conqueror, whose horizontal trunk- 
engines, made by Penn and Son, have nominal 800 and 
indicated 2812 horse-power—a tremendous moving 
force, which must require a vast consumption of coal. 

While this was doing, and in the later years to the 

nt time, France has not been idle. An ordon- 
ance of 1846 named 40 as the maximum number of 
ships-of-the-line; but another in 1851 raised the 
proposed number to 45—all with steam-power. It was 
further resolved, in 1851, that there should be 20 
steam-frigates @ grande vitesse, 20 more with steam 
as an auxiliary to sails, 20 steam-transports, 50 
steam-corvettes, and 80 steamers of smaller character. 
Most of these recommendations have been carried 
out; and France certainly possesses a fine steam- 
navy. One of her steam-transports, the Calvados, 
launched in 1858, can carry 2500 men, 150 horses, 
and 1200 tons of stores, at onetime. Russia, too, has 
been making great exertions to collect a steam-navy. 
Her losses were immense during the war of 1854-5-6; 
but she has since worked hard, and has now fine 
fleets of war-steamers in various waters. The United 
States have made progress, not so much in the 
number of war-steamers, as in the vast size of the 
guns forming the armaments. 

But let us revert to our subject, the screw-navy 
of England. 

We said in an earlier paragraph that some of the 
recent publications on this subject were probably due 
to the unwillingness of this or that minister to bear 

more than his own proper share of blame (if blame 
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were needed) for delay in bringing up the navy to 
a due state of completeness. Be this as it may, the 
late First Lord of the Admiralty, soon after the com- 
mencement of the present session of parliament, 
moved for a return of the number of steam-ships 
added to the British navy in each year from 1848 to 
1858; and for the whole number of steam-ships 
actually afloat, building, or converting, on the lst 
of January 1859. This return has since been pro- 
duced, and forms one among the recent valuable 
sources of information on the subject. From this it 
appears that the steam components of the royal navy 
were added in the following numbers, in the years 
named: 4 in 1848; 10 in 1849; 6 in 1850; 6 in 1851; 
5 in 1852; 9 in 1853; 49 in 1854; 87 in 1855; 148 in 
1856; 15 in 1857; and 15 in 1858—or 354 in all. This 
certainly does not look like idleness. Of course, the 
great preponderance in 1854 and the two following 
years arose out of the Russian war, when steam-gun- 
boats and gun-vessels were added so rapidly to the 
navy, to the number of 168. The other return gives 
us an exact enumeration of all our royal steamers on 
the first day of the present year, including screws and 
paddles, and including also those which are now being 
built, and those sailing-ships which are now being 
lengthened and converted. The grand total is 463. 
It will suffice to shew how signally the screw has 
assumed the leadership ; that of this number, 351 are 
screw-steamers, and only 112 paddles. The list com- 
prises 49 ships of the line, 24 frigates, 9 block-ships, 
82 corvettes and sloops, and 4 mortar-ships; the rest 
being made up of small vessels, gun-vessels, gun-boats, 
floating-batteries, tenders, dispatch-boats, troop-ships, 
store-ships, and yachts. No less than 6 of our old line- 
of-battle sailing-ships are at the present moment being 
converted into screw-steamers, as well as 6 of the old 
frigates. Not one ship-of-the-line, block-ship, mortar- 
ship, gun-vessel, gun-boat, or floating-battery, has 
paddles, all are screws ; the paddle-steamers, with the 
exception of 9 frigates, built many years ago, mostly 
take rank among the corvettes, sloops, and tenders. 
The actual number of line-of-battle screws is 33, there 
being 10 others building, and 6 converting, to make 
up the 49. As for our sailing ships-of-war, no one 
now cares what is their number; the strength of our 
navy is practically measured by steam. 

Now, what is the bearing of all this on the rumours 
and alarms? It may be thus stated—that if England 
were suddenly and without notice attacked by all the 
power which France could bring, it would cost us some 
trouble to beat off our assailants, because the British 
navy, having to defend so many colonies and foreign 
possessions, is rather scantily stationed on our own 
coasts. We want a few more ships, and a good many 
more men, to complete a Channel fleet ready for any 
exigencies ; this done, we may safely resume the calm- 
ness of conscious strength, though not the indolence of 
overweening security. How far any foreign ruler, 
whether despot or otherwise, is likely to be so reckless 
as to make an irreconcilable enemy of England by 
sudden invasion, is a political question which each 
newspaper reader must decide for himself; but, at any 
rate, it is certain that England was not invaded when 
weakest—when the flower of her army was away 
fighting against rebels in India in 1857 and 1858. It is 
satisfactory to find that our greatest living authority 
on these subjects, General Sir Howard Douglas, sees 
no cause for doubt or uneasiness concerning tlie steady 
maintenance of British supremacy on the seas. In 
his new work, On Naval Warfare with Steam, he 
proceeds on this assumption—that whatever foreign 
nations can do in or with ships, England can do as 
well, if not better. He admits, and even urges as the 
main purpose of his writing, that we are now at the 
commencement of a new era in naval warfare, which 
will necessarily modify, if not overturn, the present 
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tactics of war on the ocean. Steam is doing this; and 
we must bend to the mighty powers of steam. But 
let us, he says, only give fair-play to our own capa- 
bilities, and the ball will still remain in our own hands. 
In this he differs from certain French writers, who 
have argued that steam-warfare would necessarily 
bring down the superiority of Britain relatively to 
other countries. ‘They say that when steam super- 
sedes sails, the old skill and daring of the historic 
‘British tar’ would have less scope to shew them- 
selves, and war on the ocean would assume much of 
that sort of military precision in which continental 
nations are so well versed. ‘This to some extent may 
be true; but Sir Howard disputes the conclusion. 
He asks: ‘Is it likely that our nautical science and 
mechanical skill will remain stationary, while those 
of other nations go on improving?’ He asserts 
that our seamen, at the present moment, know more 
about steam-ships and their characteristics, than the 
seamen of any other nation; that they continue to be 
diligently trained in all that relates to naval tactics 
with wind or steam; that our naval officers are 
prepared to avail themselves of every improvement 
that science and practice can suggest for the augment- 
ation of their professional attainments; that our 
sailors have mostly acquired practice in the mercan- 
tile marine before entering the royal navy ; that they 
are thus, almost of necessity, more efficient than the 
seamen in continental navies, who are taken by con- 
scription from towns or fields, with little opportunity 
for that intermediate training; that the machinery 
for British steamers is the best that exists; that 
British enginemen are so much sought and relied on, 
that they are found in the mercantile navies of all 
foreign countries; and that no reason can be given 
why the skill of our seamen and engineers should be 
stationary, or not keep pace with their increasing 
opportunities for improvement. So far from ignoring 
what France, Russia, and America are doing in these 
matters, Sir Howard draws particular attention to it; 
but he does so only that we may be on the alert, and 
avail ourselves of all the scientific improvements of 
the age. This done, ‘it may be safely affirmed,’ he 
says, ‘that the advantages which Great Britain has 
so long enjoyed in her maritime superiority, will 
rather be increased than lessened under the new and 
as yet untried power of motion; and it may reason- 
ably be supposed tiat other nations will continue to 
follow rather than lead us in the career of nautical 
warfare.’ 


VISITS OF THE PLAGUE IN OLD TIMES. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER It. 
WE do not hear so much of physicians in connection 
with the plague, as of a set of inferior officials called 
Clengers, whose business it was to establish and 
execute all the various sanitary regulations held 
necessary in the case. There were professional clengers 
in all towns of any consideration ; and when the pest 
declared itself in any village or country place, a 
clenger was sent to attend to it, at the expense of the 
place affected. For example, on the pest falling forth 
in 1606, in the valley of the Dee, cases having occurred 
in the house of Mr Thomas Burnet, minister of Strath- 
auchan, and in that of John Burnet of Slowy—two 
places divided by the river, but both on the great line 
of road leading from the south to the north of Scotland 
—the country gentlemen met to devise measures for 
the protection of the public health. One of their 
expedients was to send to Dundee for two clengers, for 
whose payment we find them entering into a bond to 
that burgh to the extent of five hundred merks, a sum 
equal to nearly twenty-eight pounds sterling. In 
1635, the pest having been introduced by a mercantile 


vessel into the little port of Cramond, on the 
Firth of Forth, two clengers went thither from New- 
haven to take all needful measures with sick and 
hale. The village was completely secluded; all 
access and all egress alike forbidden. The people, 
thrown out of their usual employments, were reduced 
to starvation, and it was not till their sufferings had 
lasted three months, that the ban of non-intercourse 
was removed. On this occasion, a strict order was 
issued to prevent the landing of people out of ships 
from Holland, or any intercourse with such vessels as 
might come into the Firth of Forth. The wife of 
Thomas Anderson, skipper, having gone on board her 
husband's vessel, and remained there some time, after 
which she returned to her house in Leith, an order 
was given that she should remain within doors. One 
Francis Vanhoche, of Middleburg, had embarked in a 
ship bound for Scotland, in order to settle his accounts 
for lead ore; he had been detained by contrary winds, 
and then landed at Hull, whence he proceeded to 
Edinburgh, and took up his quarters with Gilbert 
Fraser, a merchant-burgess of the city. ‘To the sur- 
prise of Francis, he was shut up in the house as a 
dangerous person, and not liberated till the Laird of 
Lamington engaged to take him immediately off to 
Leadhills, where he had business to attend to. As to 
Cramond, it may be remarked that it is the place 
where we have the last authentic s:counts of the 
plague occurring in Scotland. In fields within the 
parish there are four graves of persons who died of 
the plague, two of them marked with tombstones, on 
one of which is inscribed the date November 1647. 

The pestilence of 1606 was an exceedingly severe 
one. It spread rapidly over the kingdom, and we are 
told that neither burgh nor land was free. The towns 
of Ayr and Stirling were almost desolated. The lord- 
chancellor, writing to the king in October, says : ‘ This 
calamity hinders all meetings of Council, and all 
public functions for ministration of justice and main- 
tenance of good rule and government, except sic as we 
tak at starts, with some few, at Edinburgh, or in sic 
other place for a day, to keep some countenance of 
order.’ The unconforming clergy then imprisoned at 
Blackness wrote a petition for mercy to the king 
(August 23), in which they describe the state of the 
country under its present affliction. They speak 
of ‘the destroying angel hewing down day and night 
continually, in sic a number in some of our congrega- 
tions, that the like thereof has not been heard many 
years before.’ ‘They add: ‘What is most lamentable, 
they live and die comfortless under the fearful judg- 
ment, filling the heaven and the earth with their 
sighs, sobs, and cries of their distressed souls, for 
being deprived not only of all outward comforts 
(whilk were great also), but also of all inward conso- 
lation, through the want of the ordinary means of 
their peace and life, to wit, the preaching of the Word 
of our ministry.’ 

Two years later, Dundee had a visit of the pest 
exclusively to itself, and was so sorely afflicted, that, 
one of the magistrates being dead, and another ill, 
and the whole town in a state of disorganisation, it 
was necessary for the Privy Council to commission 
three citizens to act as bailies. 

It is to be remarked that a visit of the pestilence 
to a town led to other evils, in consequence of the 
stoppage it put to business and to work, and its cut- 
ting off supplies of articles needful for the support of 
life. We hear of Dumfries, in the beginning of winter 
1598, being, through a late visit of the pest, utterly 
prostrated, its markets decayed, and the surviving 
inhabitants on the borders of starvation. One would 
suppose that, in these circumstances, the Christian 
sympathy of its more fortunate neighbours would have 
dictated the taking of some measures for its relief; 
but nothing of the kind seems to have been either 
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offered or expected. Something rather to the contrary 
is found to have taken place. Two of the burgesses 
unsuspected of infection were sent out from the dis- 
tressed town into Galloway, with money to purchase 
cattle. Coming to the burgh of Wigton, they were 
civilly received by the magistrates, who let them 
know that they were welcome to purchase cattle, 
provided they paid for them, and satisfied the town 
as to its customs. ‘Thus sanctioned, the Dumfries 
emissaries went into the country and bought thirty- 
eight nolt, which they began to drive towards Dum- 
fries, looking for no interruption or impediment. At 
Monygaff, on the Water of Cree, they were met by a 
large armed party under the command of Patrick 
Ahannay, provost of Wigton, and John Edgar and 
Archibald Tailfer, bailies, who laid violent hands 
upon them, and carried them and their cattle to 
Wigton. We do not learn what was the motive of 
this conduct, but may reasonably surmise it was some 
claim in the way of custom which the Dumfriessians 
had failed to satisfy. At Wigton the cattle were de- 
tained eight days, getting gradually leaner for want 
of food, till at last they were ‘extreme lean ;’ and it 
was not till their owners had paid a hundred merks, 
that they were allowed to proceed with the beeves to 
the starving burgh of Dumfries. 

The distresses thus collaterally connected with the 
plague are illustrated by a story resting only on tra- 
dition, but which is so universally told in Scotland, 
that we may well believe it to be in the main true. 
It is brought forward here in the narrative of a 
popular work,* as localised at Dundee, but it is 
assigned to other places : 

‘In the woodlands, the black nude slug (Limar 
ater) is a huge voracious creature, herbivorous, feed- 
ing on tender plants; fruits, as strawberries, apples ; 
and even turnips and mushrooms ; appearing morning 
and evening, or after rain; suffering severely in its 
concealment in long droughts, and remaining torpid 
in winter. In the town of Dundee there exists a 
strange traditionary story of the plague, connected 
with the conversion, from dire necessity, of the Arion 
ater, or black slug, to a use similar to that which the 
luxurious Romans are said to have made of the great 
apple-snail. Two young and blooming maidens lived 
together at that dread time, like Bessie Bell and 
Mary Gray, in a remote cottage on the steep (indeed 
almost perpendicular) ascent of the Bonnetmaker’s 
Hill. Deprived of friends or support by the pestilence 
that walked at noonday, they still retained their good 
looks and healthful aspect, even when the famine had 
succeeded to the plague. ‘The jaundiced eyes of the 
famine-wasted wretches around them were instantly 
turned towards the poor girls, who appeared to thrive 
so well while others were famishing. ‘They were 
unhesitatingly accused of witchcraft, and had nearly 
fallen a prey to that terrible charge; for betwixt 
themselves they had sworn never to tell in words by 
what means they were supported, ashamed as they 
felt of the resource to which they had been driven ; 
and resolved, if possible, to escape the anticipated 
derision of their neighbours on its disclosure. It was 
only when about to be dragged before their stern 
inquisitors, that one of the girls, drawing aside the 
covering of a great barrel which stood in a corner of 
their domicile, discovered without violating her oath, 
that the youthful pair had been driven to the des- 
=, necessity of collecting and preserving for food 
arge quantities of these Limacine, which they ulti- 
mately acknowledged to have proved to them generous, 
and even agreeable sustenance. The explanation 

; the young women escaped with their lives, 
and were even applauded for their prudence.’ 
the dread with which the pest was beheld in 


* Land and Water, By W. Wallace Fyfe, 


those old times, we can now form but a faint idea. 
We may get some little help in imagining what it 
was, from an anecdote which lets us into private 
family life in the seventeenth century. Thomas 
Stewart, a boy, the son of Sir James Stewart, an 
eminent Edinburgh citizen, was on intimate terms— 
with James Denham, a merchant-apprentice, the son 
of Denham of Westshiel, in Lanarkshire. It was in 
1645, when the pestilence was hovering about the 
city, but had not yet strongly declared itself. Accord- 
ing to the narrative of a descendant of Stewart, the 
two youths were one evening at a tavern, where they 
had received change of some money. Next day, 
that house was shut up as infected with the plague. 
This created a strong alarm in Sir James Stewart's 
house. ‘James Denham was sent for, and both were 
strictly examined as to every circumstance. ‘Thomas 
had received the money in change, and so frightened 
were all, that none would touch the pocket in which 
the money was, but at a distance; and after the 
pocket was cut out, it was with tongs cast in a fire, 
and both lads were shut up in a bed-chamber, seques- 
trate from all company, and had victuals at proper 
times handed into them. While they thus stood 
their quarantine, by strength of imagination or 
power of fancy, some fiery spots broke out on their 
arms and thighs, and they imagined no less than un- 
avoidable death. They mutually lamented. Thomas 
had more courage and Christian resignation than his 
companion. “James,” said he, “let us trust in God 
and in the family prayers, for Jesus’ sake, who, as he 
cures the plague of the heart, can, if we are infected, 
cure the most noisome disease of the body.” They 
both went to their knees, and joined in most solemn 
prayer, had much spiritual comfort, and in a fort- 
night were set at liberty, and the family retired to 
the country.’ 

Our forefathers suffered as much from famine as 


_from pestilence ; and indeed these two calamities were 


remarkably connected with each other. We have 
seen scarcities in our own time; and some elderly 
people can remember one or two years at the close of 
the last century, when dearth produced a sharp and 
very general suffering in the land. But all modern 
experiences of this calamity appear to have been 
gentle in comparison with the famines of old times. 
It was not, of course, that the arrangements of provi- 
dence were different in those times from what they 
are now. ‘There does not appear to have been at 
that time any larger proportion of unfruitful seasons 
than what we are visited with. But the arrangements 
of men were much less calculated to save them from 
the consequences of a failure of the crops. They 
acted under a total ignorance of the first principles 
of political economy ; and somehow we always find 
that ignorance leads to mischief. ‘The master-evil of 
their situation was that they had to depend for the 
necessaries of life almost wholly upon what they 
could themselves raise within their own bounds. 
When their own crops failed, they had no such com- 
mercial connections with other countries as might 
have led to their getting ready supplies from without. 
They had not, as a rule, either money or goods to 
send; and though upon occasion they might provide 
means to purchase supplies, these were not always 
sure to be had when wanted, other countries not 
being prepared by any regularity of demand for such 
a trade. The mere rudeness of things in Scotland 
did not alone operate here. The government, ignor- 
ant even when it meant well, interfered with orders 
about trade, both in corn and other articles, which 
had a great effect in impeding a free and mutually 
beneficial interchange of products. It discouraged 
the export of our own produce, because that raised 
prices to the home-consumer; and it discouraged a 
steady inflow of needful things from because 
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that, according to their ideas, caused money to be 
sent out of the country. Consequently, when a 
scarcity occurred in Scotland, we had little external 
help to look for. All that the government could do 
was to issue orders for grain being brought to market, 
with threats of severe punishment to all who kept it 
up for higher prices, as well as to all who should 
presume to buy it up before it came to market, 
these being called by the generally odious names of 
regraters and forestallers. In reality, as is now well 
understood, these operations of commerce are useful 
to the community, because they tend to spread con- 
sumption equably over the whole time of the scarcity, 
instead of allowing an over-expenditure at first, 
with the consequence of making greater scarcity 
afterwards, But this philosophy was not then under- 
stood, and accordingly the holder neither got his fair 
price, nor was the consumption properly regulated. 
One fatal result was, that there was the reverse of an 
encouragement to farmers or landlords to extend the 
productiveness of their lands, or to keep over any 
considerable reserve. In fact, by such laws as these, 
the government simply plundered a particular section 
of the community for the supposed benefit of the 
rest ; and we all know that where men are not allowed 
a hope of enjoying the fruits of their own industry, 
they will be very indifferent about being industrious. 
The people at large merely prepared future starva- 
tion for themselves by interfering, when any scarcity 
occurred, with the fair course of commerce, and 


refusing to give the prices which the ratio of supply | b 


and demand justified. 

Keeping these general observations in view, we 
need not be surprised that our ancestors suffered 
much more from famine than modern generations do, 
and, by natural consequence, were also more severely 
visited with pestilential disease. A few instances of 
the two calamities occurring in a connection of time 
may here be adduced. 

In the beginning of 1568, Scotland was visited 
with ‘exceeding dearth of corns, in respect of the 
penury thereof in the land, and that beforehand a 
great quantity thereof was transported to other 
kingdoms.’ Exceeding scarcity at the same time 
prevailed in England, attributed by Holinshed to the 
singular dryness of the preceding summer, which had 
parched up the herbage and corn, and led to an 
extensive mortality among sheep and cattle. This 
chronicler states, as a remarkable fact, that hay 
came to be sold by weight, a stone costing fivepence. 
A pestilence followed, and, as already mentioned, 
Edinburgh alone lost two thousand five hundred 
of her inhabitants. A physician, named Gilbert 
Skeyne, published in Edinburgh, on this occasion, 
a small tract, from which we learn that he attri- 
buted the ailment to putrescent matter, extreme 
humidity of the air, and the ‘ great dearth of victual, 
whereby men are constrained to eat evil and corrupt 
meats.’ He remarks that ‘we daily see the puir 
mair subject to sic calamity than the potent;’ but 
lets us know that the former met with but indifferent 
consideration from those in better circumstances. 
* Every ane,’ he says, ‘is become detestable to other, 
and specially the puir in the sight of the rich, as gif 
they were not equal with them touching their creation.’ 
Indeed, he says he was partly moved to publish his 
little book, ‘ seeing the puir in Christ inlaik [that is, 
perish] without assistance of support in body, all men 
detestand aspection, speech, or communication with 
them.’ 

The winter of 1572-3 was a severe one, owing 
to the prevalence of north and east winds, and the 
spring of 1573 was late; it seems to have been a 
season much like the memorable one of 1854-5. 
There was consequently a deficient crop in both 
Scotland and England, and wheat rose to seven 


shillings a bushel. The common sort of people every- 
where suffered severely. The harvest of 1574 was 
sufficiently good to bring down wheat to its customary 
price of three shillings a bushel; but the plague 
nevertheless existed in England this year, and in 
October it appeared in Edinburgh. We find the kirk 
appointing a fast in December, ‘foreseeing the great 
apparent plague and scourge of the pest, hinging 
universally upon the haill realm ;’ this fast to last for 
eight days, during which the people were to live upon 
‘bread and drink with all kind of sobriety.’ We do 
not, however, learn anywhere that the pest, on this 
occasion, was attended with a great mortality. 

The crop of 1586 was a wretched one, and so early 
as January 1586-7, we find Elizabeth issuing a 
proclamation in anticipation of a dearth. There 
was in Scotland in 1587 ‘a great scant and dearth,’ 
with ‘a great death of people from hunger.’ On this 
occasion, we have a very characteristic instance of 
that kind of interference of government with com- 
merce which used to produce such unfortunate results. 
In June, King James wrote to his ambassadors in 
Denmark, regarding a multitude of Scottish ships 
which had gone to Danzig for grain, designing to 
carry it to certain foreign ports for a profit: he 
commands that the ftollender at Elsinore shall not 
custom these vessels till the skippers come under an 
obligation to bring their grain to Scotland, ‘ for relief 
of the puir and supply of the dearth and scarcity.’ 

In autumn, the pest made its appearance in Leith, 
y reason, we are told, of the ‘opening up of some old 
kists.’ It entered Edinburgh at the beginning of 
November, and struck great terror into the country 
generally. At Perth, there was a fast of eight days; 
in other places, daily prayers. It lasted in Edinburgh 
and Leith till Candlemas, but from the silence of our 
authorities, it does not appear that the mortality was 


great. 

The harvest of 1595 having been destroyed in 
Scotland by rains, there was a dearth from the latter 
part of the year. ‘There was sic famine in this 
country,’ says the diarist Birrel, ‘the like was never 
heard tell of in any age before, nor never read of 
since the world was made.’ It lasted all through the 
year 1596. In October and November, wheat and 
malt were at L.10 a boll. ‘Through all the harvest 
quarter of the year, oatmeal gave aught, nine, and 
ten pound the boll; and in the south and west parts 
of the country many died.’ James Melville informs 
us that, partly with a view to averting the calamity 
of famine, there was a renewal of the Covenant, with 
fasting and humiliation, in St Andrews presbytery in 
May; and ‘after that exercise there wanted not a 
remarkable effect.’ ‘God extraordinarily providit 
for Scotland victuals out of all other countries in sic 
store and abundance as was never seen in this land 
before.’ We learn from another source * that, between 
Ist July and 7th August, sixty-six ships arrived in 
Leith harbour, laden with grain. The price of grain 
consequently suffered an abatement; but it rose 
again, and continued to be at a very high rate till the 
ensuing summer—oatmeal being at 13s. 4d. a peck in 
July 1597. 

How far England suffered from dearth of victuals on 
this occasion, I have not learned. In this respect, how- 
ever, the fate of the two countries was generally alike. 

The year 1597 was a notable plague-year in 
England, 17,890 persons being carried off in London. 
The pestilence was in the county of Durham in 
May, and it soon after appeared in Edinburgh, where 
a fast with humiliation was held from the 7th of 
August till the end of harvest, ‘at which time the 
pest ceased.’ The disease cannot be said to have 
been very deadly on this occasion in Scotland. Still, 
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a occurring towards the close of a dearth of about 


eighteen months, is remarkable. It is also worthy of 
note that the harvest of 1597 was unusually abund- 
ant. Coming in the face of a time of abundance, 
we can see a natural cause, under Providence, for 
its being checked. 

The harvest of 1621 being miserably deficient in 
Scotland, there followed of course a great famine and 
even a scarcity of seed-corn for the ensuing year. 
There was also a deficiency of fuel. A chronicler says: 
‘Every one was careful to ease himself of such per- 
sons as he might spare, and to live as retiredly as 
possibly he might. Pitiful was the lamentation not 
only of vaiging [wandering] beggars, but also of 
honest persons.’* ‘This famine continued in 1628, 
when it is noted that many poor people died of 
hunger. Destitute persons came to Edinburgh for 
succour, and perished for want in the streets. 

In the next year, 1624, occurred a pest, so virulent 
in Edinburgh, that the Court of Session was pre- 
vented from sitting down for business at the usual 
time. There was by this time, however, a general 
improvement in the condition of the people, as com- 
pared with sixty years before ; and there was little in 
the political circumstances of the period to create 
uneasiness or depression of the public mind. It is 
therefore not surprising that the mortality was less 
than on some former occasions. It may be remarked 
that London was visited by the plague in the ensuing 
year (1625), with such severity as to cause parlia- 
ment to be adjourned. 

The next fourteen years, being the first fourteen of 
the reign of Charles I., were not marked by any 
bad seasons, and it was a time of progress and pros- 
perity in the country generally, little foreboding the 
unhappy period of civil broil which followed, in con- 
sequence of the king’s most unfortunate tamperings 
with our national religious institutions. It is not there- 
fore surprising that the public health seems to have 
been well sustained during that -period. But in 
1637 began anxiety and turmoil about ecclesiastical 
arrangements, and tranquillity was not restored till 
our country was wholly subjugated by Cromwell in 
1651. The winter of 1642-3 was one of dearth, and 
the scarcity of food increased during the ensuing 
summer. A large army was mustered and sent into 
England for the purpose of establishing presbytery 
there. It was a time of great domestic sacrifices, 
severe taxation, and constant preaching and fasting, 
with a sad want of all that tends innocently to cheer 
the spirit of man. It was in these predisposing 
circumstances that we had our last grand visit of the 
plague, as has been already related. On this occasion, 
it reigned longer in Glasgow than in any other 
considerable town, not dying out there till October 
1647. The general bearing of this double range of 
facts will be readily apprehended as indicating that 
destitution naturally leads to pestilential fever. 

It would be of little service to relate these particu- 
lars of the sufferings of our ancestors by famine and 
pestilence, if we could not draw from them some 
general practical lessons for the guidance of living men. 

We know that the Scottish people of old times 
were an earnest, religious people, with all those 
elements of the industrial character which have since 
come to a comparative maturity and obtained them a 
tolerably fair share of respect in the society of nations. 
They were, however, wholly ignorant of the laws of 
nature ; they did not even know that such matters as 
scarcity and pestilence depended on natural laws; 
neither were they aware that our Creator has implanted 
principles in the human mind on which may be 
founded just rules for the commerce of nations, 

ulated to favour and advance the interests of all, 


* Calderwood’s Church History. 


and to form a protection against the worst evils of a 
failure of the fruits of the earth in any particular 
country. They consequently did not see any necessity 
for keeping their persons, their houses, and their 
neighbourhoods in that cleanliness which is required 
for health; they saw no reason for taking those 
measures by which we can now so greatly affect the 
productiveness of the soil, and shelter and protect its 
products; they did not even dream that a free liberal 
commerce amongst nations is calculated to be an 
effectual safeguard against local scarcity, seeing that it 
everywhere encourages production, and makes sure 
that what one country wants at any time, another 
can supply. On another point, they were wanting. 
From that very religious earnestness which is usually 
mentioned so much to their praise, they viewed all 
the arrangements of providence with very sombre 
feelings. Every adverse thing they sought to improve 
as a reason for greater and greater self-humiliation. 
Even when a better harvest came after a scarcity, 
and a thanksgiving was ordained for it, they were 
called on not to rejoice, but to mourn—to mourn for 
the shortcomings which had brought such judgments 
upon them, and try by thorough humiliation to avert 
further calamity. It was well meant; but this 
gloomy view of things was just the condition of mind 
most likely to lay them open to the invasion of fresh 
disease and suffering. 

Now, the present generation has science to aid it in 
tracing those laws of the Creator by which the pro- 
ducts of the earth are improved and protected, and 
also those on which the physical health of individuals 
depends. Many of us have come to fully know that, 
with cleanliness, a sufficiency of clothing, simple food, 
and pure air, the great requisites for health are 
secured ; also that innocent cheerfulness, while not 
necessarily connected with a reprehensible levity, is 
one of the strongest sanative powers—the powers 
which enable us to resist disease. It is also beginning 
to be generally acknowledged that selfishness in our 
relations to foreign states is the reverse of a guard 
to our best secular interests, is, on the contrary, a 
condemnation of ourselves to poverty, and an exposure 
of ourselves to the full brunt of every failure of 
seasons which may happen within our borders. Were 
all these things universally known, and all reduced to 
practice, our present earthly condition would certainly 
be much improved—and not this only, for when the 
physical state is bettered, the minds of men, asa rule, 
are opened to moral improvements also. They are 
as yet but partially known and practised; but the 
knowledge and practice are extending. Let them 
be further, and as far as possible, extended. Let every 
person in this great country endeavour to have some 
understanding of it, and impart what he knows to 
others. Let the laws of health and the laws of social 
economy be everywhere treated with reverence, as the 
arrangements established by the Divine Author of 
the universe for the benefit of his creatures, and which 
we have only to know and to conform to in order to 
realise the blessings He designs for us. So shall we 
see peace, and happiness, and true reverence extended 
over the earth and over all orders of men, superseding 
the grossness and the ignorance of the past, and all 
the evils which flowed therefrom. 


THE BABY SINGER. 


Iris the fashion to decry little poets and to despise 
the little songs they sing; and although we are not 
without our suspicions that the fashion has been set 
by little minds, since 


The Daisy we love, though the summer has Roses, 
And Swallows may twitter though Nightingales sing, 


we are not going just now to oppose ourselves to it. 
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We would venture, however, to remind critics of 
the ‘slashing’ and ‘ ripping’ schools, that it is, at all 
events, not necessary to snub a poet who confines him- 
self to little subjects—inasmuch as a Fieldmouse 
disturbed by the ploughshare has, in fit hands, been 
probably the cause of awakening more human pity 
than the dethronement of any monarch. 

Welcome, then, to Mr Bennett, the Baby Singer, 
whom, at least, the Infant World acknowledge to 
be the true Laureate. This gentleman has harnessed 
his Pegasus to many a subject, political, humorous, 
and classical, and the divine animal has acquitted 
himself more than respectably in all; but. in the 
Perambulator, in the Go-cart, in the conveyances, 
in short, which are patronised by the extreme youth of 
all ranks, its performances have been really unrivalled. 

Mr Gerald Massey’s Babe Christabel has received 
due honour in these pages before now, and we are 
well known to appreciate its beauties; but there is, 
nevertheless, a certain super-cclestial air about that 
young lady which Paterfamilias, at all events, shakes 
his head at, and declines to accept, as consonant with 
his experience. 

In Mr Bennett’s descriptions, on the other hand, 
we seem to hear the very jerk of the cradle breaking 
the sweet monotony of the mother’s song. 


Lullaby! O lullaby! 
Baby, hush that little cry! 
Light is dying, 
Bats are flying— 
Bees to-day with work have done; 
So, till comes the morrow’s sun, 
Let sleep kiss those bright eyes dry! 
Lullaby! O lullaby! 


Lullaby! O lullaby ! 
Hushed are all things far and nigh ; 
Flowers are closing, 
Birds reposing, 
All sweet things with life have done. 
Sweet, till dawns the morning sun, 
Sleep then kiss those blue eyes dry ! 
Lullaby ! O lullaby! 


In the new volume before us* there are several 
excellent songs—those which have little children for 
their subject, as usual, the best—but there is none 
which quite comes up to our old favourite, Baby May. 
Perhaps some of our readers may be even yet unac- 
quainted with that lyric of the nursery, in which case, 
we could scarcely do them a pleasanter piece of ser- 
vice than by extracting it. It is a poem with which 
every woman, and every man with a heart within 
him, is charmed at the first reading, quite apart from 
its perfectness as a work of art. It bears criticism, 
indeed, of the strictest kind; but just as their ‘mother’s 
grave’ bears the sons who come to ‘peep and botanise’ 
upon it. Critics are warned off the premises as tres- 
passers, ‘ All the place is holy ground; hollow smile 
and frozen sneer’ have no business there. Look at the 
child! 

Cheeks as soft as July peaches— 

Lips whose velvet scarlet teaches 
Poppies paleness—round large eyes 
Ever great with new surprise— 
Minutes filled with shadeless gladness— 
Minutes just as brimmed with sadness— 
Happy smiles and wailing cries, 

Crows and laughs and tearful eyes, 
Lights and shadows, swifter born 

Than on windswept autumn corn, 

Ever some new tiny notion, 

Making every limb all motion, 


By W. C. Bennett, Chapman and 


Catchings up of legs and arms, 
Throwings back and small alarms, 
Clutching fingers—straightening jerks, 
Twining feet whose each toe works, 
Kickings up and straining risings, 
Mother's ever-new surprisings, 

Hands all wants and looks all wonder 
At all things the heavens under, 
Tiny scorns of smiled reprovings 
That have more of love than lovings, 
Mischiefs done with such a winning 
Archness that we prize such sinning, 
Breakings dire of plates and glasses, 
Graspings small at all that passes, 
Pullings off of all that’s able 

To be caught from tray or table, 
Silences—small meditations 

Deep as thoughts of cares for nations 
Breaking into wisest speeches 

In a tongue that nothing teaches, 

All the thoughts of whose possessing 
Must be wooed to light by guessing, 
Slumbers—such sweet angel-seemings 
That we ’d ever have such dreamings, 
Till from sleep we see thee breaking, 
And we ’d always have thee waking, 
Wealth for which we know no measure, 
Pleasure high above all pleasure, 
Gladness brimming over gladness, 
Joy in care—delight in sadness, 
Loveliness beyond completeness, 
Sweetness distancing all sweetness, 
Beauty all that beauty may be, 
That's May Bennett—that’s my baby. 


What naturalness of paternal pride there is in that 
last line! How easy it is for a father to detect that 
Baby May must have been the author’s First. Mr 
Bennett might surely be got to do the ‘ On the Birth 
of a Royal Infant’ department of Mr Tennyson’s 
office, for half the sack, or—as we almost fancy would 
suit him better—for a portion of what royal caudle 
chanced to be going upon the interesting occasion. 
The great author of Zhe Princess is not good at 
describing Babies. 

She felt it sound and whole from head to foot, 

And hugged and never hugged it close enough, 

And in her hunger mouthed and mumbled it, 


is a perfect picture of a mother’s joy upon her recovery 
of her lost infant, but the babe itself (it /) is dismissed 
with a single epithet, and that not a highly character- 
istic one—‘ soft.’ It is fair to add, however, that 
when the Laureate wrote that poem he was a bachelor, 
and might, therefore, have shared the belief of that 
inexperienced race, that whatsoever toucheth a baby, 
maketh a hole in the same. 

Who but areal poet could have made such a subject 
as the following—which seems to belong, by rights, to 
the ‘Liliputian Warehouse’ in High Holborn or 
elsewhere—awaken thoughts at least deep enough 
for tears ? 

BABY’S SHOES. 
O those little, those little blue shoes ! 
Those shoes that no little feet use! 
O the price were high 
That those shoes would buy, 
Those little blue unused shoes ! 


For they hold the small shape of feet 
That no more their mother’s eyes meet, 
That, by God’s good-will, 
Years since grew still, 
And ceased from their totter so sweet ! 


And oh, since that baby slept, 
So hushed! how the mother has kept, 
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With a tearful pleasure, Then tiny golden warder, 
That little dear treasure, O safely ever hold 
And o’er them thought and wept! This glossy silken memory, 
This little curl of gold. 
iittcu™:de Thus far it will be owned this Laureate of Liliput, 
And blue eyes she anee this Troubadour of the Bassinet, has borrowed of no 
Look up from her knees, brother of his craft ; that his lyrics have been original 
With the look that in life they wore. as they have been natural and tender; but before we 
have done with him, it is but fair to shew how he 
As they lie before her there, can hold his own, when entering the lists with some 


There babbles from chair to chair, 
A little sweet face 
That ’s a gleam in the place, 
With its little gold curls of hair. 


Then O wonder not that her heart 

From all else would rather part 
Than those tiny blue shoes 
That no little feet use, 

And whose sight makes such fond tears start. 


Such pathos is, unhappily, the staple of most songs 
composed upon babies. As frail as fair, they often 
bless us with their presence but for a little, and then 
depart, as though their angels could not spare them 
longer out of heaven. What slightest records of them 
then become to one pair of human hearts, or to the 
mother’s heart, at least, ‘dread memories for years!’ 
What priceless value does the awful Appraiser, Death, 
set upon things which were next to valueless before 
his coming! The picture which was as nought to us 
while we possessed the living reality, is become a 
sacred treasure, and preserved in the innermost 
sanctuary at home. 


THE LOCKET. 


O casket of dear fancies— 
O little case of gold— 
_ What rarest wealth of memories 
Thy tiny round will hold: 
With this first curl of baby’s 
In thy small charge will live 
All thoughts that all her little life 
To memory can give. 


O prize its silken softness, 
Within its amber round 
What worlds of sweet rememberings 
Will still by us be found; 
The weak shrill cry so blessing 
The curtained room of pain, 
With every since-felt feeling 
To us ’twill bring again. 


*T will mind us of her lying 
In rest soft-pillowed deep, 
While, hands the candle shading, 
We stole upon her sleep— 
Of many a blessed moment 
Her little rest above 
We hung in marvelling stillness— 
In ecstasy of love. 


*T will mind us, radiant sunshine 
For all our shadowed days, 
Of all her baby wonderings, 
Of all her little ways, 
Of all her tiny shoutings, 
Of all her starts and fears, 
And sudden mirths out-gleaming 
Through eyes yet hung with tears. 


There’s not a care—a watching — 
A hope—a laugh—a fear 

Of all her little bringing 
But we shall find it here; 


of our older poets. He does not expend his energies, 
indeed, as some of them did, upon Inscriptions for a 
Grotto, or Lines, upon a Crystal Spring; but the 
form, intention, and even metre of his lines are 
identical with many of theirs who have lived thus 
long, and are even now admired, with a not greater 
right, as we believe, to the laurel-crown than has Mr 
Bennett. 

Have Waller or Shenstone ever written, in the 
same manner, anything more admirable than these 


two Epitaphs for Infants? 


IL 


On this little grassy mound 

Never be the darnel found ; 

Ne’er be venomed nettle secn 

On this little heap of green ; 

For the little lost one here 

Was too sweet for aught of fear, 
Aught of harm to harbour nigh 
This green spot where she must lie ; 
So be nought but sweetness found 
On this little grassy mound. 


Il. 


Here the gusts of wild March blow 
But in murmurs faint and low; 
Ever here, when Spring is green, 
Be the brightest verdure seen— 
And when June’s in field and glade, 
Here be ever freshest shade ; 

Here hued Autumn latest stay, 
Latest call the flowers away ; 

And when Winter's shrilling by, 
Here its snows the warmest lic ; 
For a little life is here, 

Hid in earth, for ever dear, 

And this grassy heap above 
Sorrow broods and weeping love. 


A SPANISH NOVELIST. 


Vistoxs of the immortal knight and squire of La 
Mancha are conjured up by these words; for, with 
a few trifling exceptions, Cervantes, until the last few 
years, has been the novelist of Spain. And is he not 
so still? the reader may ask. What rival of the 
chronicler of Dulcinea del Toboso has appeared amid 
the cork-tree forests and the bright sierras of that 
sunny land? Not a rival, any more than our Dickens 
and Thackeray are the rivals of our never-dying 
Scott. Buta novelist, a powerful painter of national 
manners and customs, has of late arisen in Spain, 
and, under the pseudonym of Fernan Caballero, has 
published several very remarkable tales and sketches. 
As in the case of Miss Bronté, it was for some time a 
point in dispute whether the author of The Gaviota, 
The Alvareda Family, and Honour before Honours, was 
a man or a woman; but it is now proved beyond 
doubt that Fernan Caballero is identical with Sefiora 
Bohl da Faber, the daughter of a German merchant 
who settled at Cadiz, and there married a Spanish 
lady, distinguished both by talent and high birth. 
Their daughter married a Spanish nobleman, and 
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enjoyed such favour at court, that, after the death 
of her husband, she was appointed governess to the 
Infants of Castile, and now resides at the Alcazar of 
Seville. Queen Isabella has lately caused a complete 
edition of her works to be published at the royal 
expense. 

In many of her stories, Fernan Caballero describes 
the transition period when Andalucia had begun to 
throw off some of her ancient traditional manners 
and feelings. The transformation, as usual, com- 
menced with the upper classes; and the writer says: 
‘It is amongst the people that we find the poetry 
of Spain and of her chronicles. Their faith, their 
character, their sentiments, all bear the seal of origin- 
ality and of romance. Their language may be com- 
pared to a garland of flowers. The Andalucian 
—— is elegant in his bearing, in his dress, in his 

guage, and in his ideas.’ From Clemencia, one of 
the longest and most interesting of the tales, I will 
translate the description, evidently drawn from life, 
of a rich Andalucian landed proprietor. 

‘Don Martin Ladron de Guevara was one of those 
great proprietors of land who are so firmly attached 
to their villages and to their houses that they seem 
to form part of them, like figures in bas-relief sculp- 
tured on a wall. Don Martin had received no instruc- 
tion, except in matters of religion; for his parents 
used to say: “ As he will inherit our property, what 
does he want of education?” He had never in his 
life opened a book; yet was he by nature and by 
instinct a true caballero, and he possessed considerable 
originality and wit, as well as the privilege which 
rich men in every land have of displaying these 
qualities, by saying freely whatever comes upper- 
most. Like a man who has been accustomed to 
be listened to with deference, Don Martin always 
spoke in a prompt, open, decided manner; and he 
would have addressed a king in the same tone which 
he used towards a beggar. He had always at his 
service an inexhaustible store of proverbs and dry 
sayings, which he called his little gospels. Don Martin 
was very charitable; he gave with full hands and 
without ostentation; setting so little value on his 
benefactions, and forgetting them so completely, that 
it used to give him offence when he heard them 
spoken of or praised. 

‘In 1804, known in Spain as “the year of the 
famine,” when the poor were dying of hunger, and 
food was enormously dear, Don Martin had his 
granaries gorged with the produce of a large crop of 

nzos.* Every day he caused a portion to be 
distributed to the poor in his presence; each child 
carried away one cupful, each woman two, and each 
man three. One morning, very early, Don Martin’s 
majordomo awoke him from his sound slumbers. 

“ Master,” he said, “ here are a number of muleteers 
from Seville just arrived, and in great haste to return 
with their loads of garbanzos.” 

“In great haste!” repeated Don Martin—“a plea- 
sant joke! Tell them that I shall get up at my usual 
hour, then attend mass, and then eat my breakfast. 
Afterwards, at nine o’clock, they may speak with 
me.” 
* And Don Martin turned on his side, and was soon 
fast asleep again. At the appointed hour, he walked 
leisurely into the courtyard, where the muleteers and 
a number of poor people were awaiting him. 

“God save ye!” he said, in his loud, cheerful 
voice, addressing the former. “So you want to buy 
garbanzos, eh?” 

“Yes, Don Martin; and there shall be no dispute 
about the price; we have brought money enough to 
pay for them, almost at their weight in silver.” 


* A sort of pea, much used for food by the Spanish 
peasantry. 


“ And they are worth it,” observed the majordomo. 
“Don Alonso Prieto has just sold his for six hundred 
reals the fanega.”* 

“We know it,” replied the men. “Sefior Don 
Martin, you will make your fortune this year.” 

“T am sorry, nevertheless, to tell you that you 
have come on a bootless errand. I cannot sell you 
these garbanzos, because they are no longer mine.” 

“Not yours? Ah, Don Martin, you are jesting 
with us,” 

“They are not mine, I tell you. Ought not I to 
know best?” 

“Then to whom do they belong?” 

“To these good people here,” replied Don Martin, 
pointing to his pensioners. “Ask them if they 
will consent to have them sold. My children,” he 
continued, raising his voice, “will you sell your 
garbanzos ?” 

‘A clamour of mingled cries, supplications, and 
blessings arose in reply. 

“ But, Sefior Don Martin”—— persisted the 
muleteers. 

“What! don’t you see that the owners refuse to 
sell them; so, what can I do?” was the reply of the 
kind old man.’ 

The humorous element is not wanting in these 
tales. In One in the Other there is a capital scene, 
where a lively young lady, impatient of the addresses 
of a rich blockhead, who is favoured by her parents, 
tries to scare him away by making pretensions to 
the most outrageous blue-stockingism. She makes 
verses, she writes books, she has in her portfolio a 
novel called William Tell. ‘Come,’ she says to her 
astounded lover, ‘I will tell you its plot: 

‘William Tell was a nobie Scottish! mountaineer, 
who refused to salute the beaver-hat which the 
English general, Malbrook, had caused to be nailed to 
a post. This brought about the Revolution and the 
Thirty Years’ War, from which my hero came out 
victorious, and was proclaimed King of Great Britain, 
under the name of William the Conqueror. But he 
tarnished his glory by beheading his wife, the beauti- 
ful Anna Bullen. In order to expiate this crime, he 
sent on a pilgrimage to Palestine his son, Richard 
Ceur-de-Lion. Richard, on his return, because of his 
religious zeal, was thrown into prison by Luther, 
Calvin, Voltaire, and Rousseau, who formed the 
Directory in France, the same revolutionary Directory 
which sent to the scaffold that sainted monarch, Louis 
XIV. It was then that, in order to avoid similar 
troubles in Spain, the king, Don Pedro the Cruel, 
established the Inquisition, whence he derives his 
surname.’ 

The writer adds: ‘Nothing could be more comic 
than the matter-of-fact seriousness with which Casta 
uttered this string of absurdities; and it was 
rendered still more so by the fact, that having chosen 
the historical names and events with which her recol- 
lections of operas, sermons, newspapers, and conver- 
sations had supplied her, she knew, indeed, that 
her recital was not exact, but was very far from 
suspecting the enormity of its anachronisms.’ 

In Elia, or Spain Thirty Years Since, we are 
introduced to a ‘little old gray-haired woman with a 
face wrinkled like a raisin, and with eyes as small 
and as sharp as capsicum seeds.’ This is Donna 
Isabel Orrea, widow of the renowned and puissant 
Asistente of Seville, Don Manuel Farsan y Calatrava. 
The Asistenta, as she is called, is a Spanish lady of 
the old school, more royalist than the king, more 
Catholic than the pope, loving her old mansion, her 
old furniture, and her old paintings by Murillo and 
Velasquez, and being a determined enemy to innova- 
tion. She has two ancient servants, her steward 


* About one hundredweight. 
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Pedro, and her housekeeper Maria, who are both 
faithfully attached to her, and devoted to her interests, 
but who wage with each other a perpetual wordy 
war. On one occasion, in the presence of their mistress, 
Maria told her adversary that his figure was like a 
mattress, and his face like the noonday sun. He 
retorted by comparing the lady’s person to a pruned 
vine-stalk, and her complexion to the parchment of 
the Indian archives. ‘I wish,’ said the Asistenta, half 
vexed and half amused, ‘that you were married to 
each other.’ 

‘With such a wife, sefiora,’ replied Pedro, ‘one 
would have no peace by day; and I'll wager that at 
night, instead of snoring, she growls.’ 

‘For my part,’ said Maria, tossing her head, ‘I’d 
rather go into a convent at once than take such 
a lump of dough for my husband.’ . 

*I was once married, sefiora,’ remarked Pedro, 
‘and I would not take a second wife, if it were the 
Princess of Asturias herself, on account of a story I 
once heard’—— 

‘Shut up with your foolish stories!’ cried Maria, 
sh 


arply. 
‘Tell it me, Pedro,’ said his mistress; ‘it will 
amuse me.’ 

‘Well, then, sefiora, once upon a time there were 
two friends who were greatly attached to each other, 
and who agreed that whichever of them died first 
should appear to the other, and tell him how matters 
went in the other world. They were both married 
men, and the first who died fulfilled his promise, and 
appeared to his friend. “How do you get on?” 
asked the latter. “ Famously,” replied the ghost. 
“When I presented myself at the gate above, St 
Peter said to me: ‘What has been thy life?’ ‘Sefior,’ 
I replied, ‘I am a poor man; I was married’ ‘Say 
no more,’ said his holiness; ‘pass in; you have gone 
through purgatory, and now you may enter into 
glory.’” Then the apparition vanished, leaving his 
friend greatly satisfied and consoled. In process 
of time his wife died, and he married again. When 
the hour arrived that he was carried out of his house, 
feet foremost, he presented himself in high spirits to 
St Peter. ‘“ What has been thy life?” asked the 
saint. “I was married twice,” replied the new-comer 
confidently, taking a step in advance. “Back, gossip, 
back!” cried St Peter, locking the gate in his face: 
“we have no room in heaven for born idiots!”’ 

The plot of Fernan Caballero’s tales is usually very 
simple, her forte consisting in the lively delineation 
of national manners, and in the exquisite discrimina- 
tion of those subtle traits of human nature common 
to men and women in every land. Elia is the deserted 
child of a bandit, and has been adopted by the good 
old Asistenta, who has had her carefully educated in 
aconvent. The Asistenta has a sister, the Marquesa 
de Val de Jara, who has two sons, one of whom, Don 
Carlos, falls in love with Elia. His haughty mother 
opposes the match, greatly to the indignation of his 
aunt, who believes that her beloved Elia is quite 
worthy of him. After many touching and admirably 
described scenes, Elia, after the death of her patroness, 
retires to the convent where she had been brought up, 
and her lover falls in battle. 

The two old ladies have a married niece, the 
beautiful Condesa, Clara de Palma, who, having spent 
some time in France, returns to her Andalucian home, 
which she immediately begins to reform. Having got 
everything arranged according to her wishes, she 
invites her family to a banquet. The Marquesa was 
unable to go, but the Asistenta accepts the invitation. 
On her return, she visits her sister, and gives vent to 
her indignation. Her first aversion is Don Narciso 
Delgado, a physician domesticated in her niece’s 
household, and who, she says, ‘thrusts his pointed 


Sa into everything.’ ‘Fancy, Inez,’ she says, 


‘when I entered the court, I saw that the beautiful 
fountain, with its basin full of coloured fishes, the 
statue of the armed cavalier, and the magnificent 
box-trees, which were the admiration of Seville, had 
all been removed. ‘They had torn up the painted tiles 
which formed the pavement, and made an earthen 
bank, which they planted with weeping willows. 
Clara came out to receive me. 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, “how could you touch that 
ancient statue?” 

“ Dear aunt,” she replied, “ persons of taste consi- 
dered it defective as a work of art, and disproportion- 
ally large. Is it not much more agreeable to see and 
hear the water falling into these alabaster basins ?” 

“But the box-trees,” I said, “what fault have you 
to find with them—were they disproportionally large ? 
The box-trees, which amongst plants are the type of 
nobility, which are never found growing wild, or near 
any vulgar house! The box-trees, whose perfume is 
so peculiar, which never litter the soil with dead 
leaves, because the seasons find them as unchangeable 
as though Time did not exist for them! Dignified 
plants, which form their enormous trunks only after 
having lived for centuries in those families who 
regard them with veneration.” 

“ Aunt,” said Clara, “they were growing in horrid 
old-fashioned blue and white earthenware pots; and, 
besides, those formal plants cut to shape don’t please 
me, they are so stiff and ungraceful.” 

*What answer could I make, Inez, to such non- 
sense? We went into the house, and then I saw that 
the great saloon had been despoiled of its magnificent 
collection of family pictures. Clara remarked care- 
lessly that they had been removed to her husband’s 
town-house. The walls were painted sea-green, and 
were adorned with portraits of celebrated characters 
—as our niece called them—in mahogany frames. I 
looked carefully at them all; and I give you my 
word, Inez, there was not a single Spaniard amongst 
them. In place of the cardinal, her great-grand- 
father’s uncle, hung an ugly little old man, with a 
face like that of a hungry fox. As I was looking at 
it, up comes that forward Don Narciso. 

“That excellent engraving,’ he said, “is the 
portrait of the incomparable Voltaire.” 

“Voltaire!” I exclaimed ; “that wicked man whose 
writings have been prohibited, and whose maxims are 
condemned in all our pulpits! Well, sefior, all I can 
say is, that his face is worthy of his deeds. Niece, 
you have made a pretty exchange.” 

‘We passed into the second saloon—it was no less 
transformed. The seats of carved marble had dis- 
appeared, and in their stead were light mahogany 
chairs, without arms. ‘The fine old historical paint- 
ings had been removed to the library, and in their 
places hung engravings which, old woman as I am, 
Inez, made me blush crimson. There was one of a 
goddess, as they called her, with very little on her. 

“Clara,” I said, “how is it possible that you can 
exhibit such indecent things ?’ 

“The beautiful ideal is raised above corporeal 
sentiments,” said that precious Don Narciso, again 
thrusting in his oar. 

“ Sefior,” said I, “I don’t know what you mean by 
the ‘ beautiful ideal ;’ but I know that bread is bread, 
and that wine is wine, and that a woman with very 
little on her is indecent. Clara, Clara, if the Inquisition 
were in existence, you would have to burn all these 

rints.” 
%. Inquisition!” exclaimed Don Narciso, starting 
backwards; “sefiora, that word scorches the mouth . 
which pronounces it, and the eyes which see it.” 

“Sefior Delgado,” I replied, “if your conscience 
were as clear as mine, neither the word nor the thing 
need frighten you.” " 

‘Clara then proposed that we should go into the 
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garden, hoping that what she had done there might 
please me better than the changes she had made else- 
where. I determined that I would, if possible, 
abstain from finding fault; but, sister, I could not. 
You remember at the top of the fountain, the negro 
mounted on a crocodile, with a plate of pine-apples 
in his hand—so natural. Well, I believe she had 
sent him to Guinea, to keep company with his living 
brothers. ‘Then the tortoises, the snakes, the lizards, 
interspersed with such taste amongst the shells and 
pebbles, had all disappeared. And the box-trees— 
here, also, they had been uprooted. All sorts of com- 
mon shrubs were planted in their place, with unpaved 
walks winding through them—walks where, if it 
rained, you should either have a boat, or put on 
leather shoes, like men. What devastation, Inez! 
enough to break one’s heart. Is it not a shame, Don 
Pedro?’ The steward made no reply. 

* Caspita!’ exclaimed his mistress impatiently, ‘a 
cannon fired off in his ears would not rouse this 
worthy man from his apathy.’ 

* Sefiora,’ said Pedro gravely, ‘it would not become 
me to censure the actions of your excellency’s niece.’ 

*Don Pedro is right,’ said the Marquesa. 

*He is not right !’ exclaimed the Asistenta peevishly ; 
‘every one ought to censure such proceedings.—But 
to go on with my story. By this time it was three 
o'clock. “ When do we dine, Clara?” I asked. “ At 
five,’ she replied. “San Antonio!” I exclaimed, 
“at five! I shall die of hunger first. And my siesta?” 
Clara ordered a servant to bring me a cup of soup, 
and then went to dress; but that soup, made by a 
French cook, was first-cousin to the chicken-broth 
which Don Narciso is so fond of ordering, and I lay 
down on a couch to try if at least I could get a little 
sleep. At five, we sat down to table. There wasa 
man amongst the guests dressed in black, who, the 
captain-general, who sat next me, said was a cele- 
brated violin-player. “ Will you not attend his 
concert?” asked the general. “I? No, indeed,” I 
answered; “perhaps I should hear the /arseillaise, 
or something equally wicked.” The covers were 
removed—no olla! “Clara,” I whispered to our 
niece, who sat at my other side, “your cook has 
forgotten the olla.” “We never eat it, aunt,” said 
she, laughing. I heard Narciso then say to the 
violin-player: “A country of routine, mon cher—a 
country of routine! Since the first Spaniard made 
the first olla, no one can eat anything else.” I pre- 
tended not to hear, and tried to eat my dinner, but I 
could not bear the flavour of the French dishes; so I 
thought I would wait for the second course. When 
it came, just fancy !—instead of a turkey and ham, 
what did they serve but a haunch of venison! 
“ Venison, Clara!” I said; “a thing that none but the 
poor people eat.” “Aunt,” said she, “I assure you 
that in London and Paris it is the most esteemed of 
all meats.” The wild-fowl offended my nose with 
their strong smell, and Don Narciso thrust in his 
sharp one to assure me that in this their chief merit 
consisted.’ 

The old lady goes on to describe how little the 
remainder of the entertainment pleased her; and 
her cup of misfortunes, literally speaking, overflowed 
in the evening, when, instead of chocolate, the ser- 
vants presented her with tea. ‘Thank you very 
much, Clara,” I said; “I never drink such stuff 
except when I am ill.” So I took my leave, and 
here I am, ready, Inez, for a cup of your good choco- 
late, if you will give it me.’ 

Historical anecdotes, picturesque and romantic 
legends, are scattered through these tales, and add 
considerably to their peculiar interest. In Honour 
before Honours, there is a touching description of a 
young mother returning from her child’s funeral. 
An old neighbour tries to comfort her. 


*My child!’ exclaimed the poor mother, ‘ who, 
when he was born, looked like a flower. Tio Bastian, 
you, who have your little grandson strong and 
healthy, do not know what it is for the tree when 
its flower is torn from it!’ 

‘Its guardian angel has transplanted that flower 
to another garden, where it shall never be scorched 
by the sun nor blighted by the frost. If thy angel 
had done the same for thee when thou wast born, 
thou wouldst not have suffered so many troubles, 
nor shed so many tears.’ 

‘That is true, Tio Bastian.’ 

‘Then, Maria, why do you murmur loudly? you 
who were always so gentle and so patient.’ 

‘It is,’ replied she, ‘because I know that if I had 
not given that soup to my child, he would not have 
died. Ah, it was that soup that killed him!’ 

‘Hush, woman, hush!’ said the old man; ‘do 
children never die without having eaten soup? But 
so it is—Death is never to blame. They tell that 
Death did not like the office imposed upon him, and 
that he presented himself before the Almighty, and 
prayed that he might be relieved from it. “ And 
wherefore?” asked the Eternal Father. “ Because, 
Lord, all the world will abhor me, and call me a 
cruel tyrant.” “Be content,” said the Lord; “I 
promise that men shall always exculpate you.” And 
so it has since ever been: sometimes we lay the 
blame on the food, sometimes on the physician; but 
we never allow that Death can enter unless the 
door be opened for him.’ 

In another place our writer says : ‘ Under the name 
of cepa is known in Spain the peculiar toll of the bell 
appointed in 1368 by the chapter of the cathedral of 
Cordova to be rung at the death of the members of 
certain noble families. It is produced by ringing the 
great bell with three others; and the privilege is con- 
fined to the descendants of Don Alonso Fernandez de 
Cordoba, Sefior de Montemayor, of Don Gonzalo 
Fernandez de Cordoba, Sefior de Aguilar, and of Don 
Diego Fernandez de Cordoba, Sefior de Lucena—in 
remembrance and recognition of the gallant defence 
which in 1366 they made of that city against the 
king, Don Pedro, leagued with the Moors of Granada. 
It happened once, when a queen of Spain died, that 
a descendant of one of the above-named heroes heard 
that peculiar tolling of the bell. He asked the reason. 
“ Sefior, the queen is dead.” “ What, then!” he said: 
“did the queen belong to the cepa?”’ 

One really feels [embarras de richesses in culling 
extracts from these charming tales; and, fearing to 
exceed all lawful limits, I shall conclude. 


DANTE—A SONNET. 


Or all Italia’s bards the first and best— 

Far from the unworthy land that gave thee birth, 

By Adria’s waves didst thou return to earth, 
Unearthly Poet, and art now at rest. 

‘The passions fierce that tore thy living breast, 
In that calm sphere no more can agitate; 
Thy Love is perfected—and awful Hate 

_ In thy pure spirit is no more a guest. 

For thee, on earth, the secret veil was riven; 

The realm of Sorrow, and the realm of Peace, 
And Mount of Purging, to thine eyes were given. 
Now, where the weary rest, where troubles cease, 

Again with purer eyes thou look’st on Heaven, 
No more to wander from thy Beatrice. ai ie 
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